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words by length of time corrupted and coalescing
with the words of which they are now considered
as the terminations; yet this was less likely to be
suspected by others. And if it had been suspected,
they would have had much further to travel to their
journey's end, and through a road much more embar-
rassed ; as the corruption in those languages is of much
longer standing than in ours, and more complex/

When we have once seen how grammatical termi-
nations are to be traced back in the beginning to
independent words, we have learnt at the same time
that the component elements of language, which
remain in our crucible at the end of a complete
grammatical analysis, are of two kinds, namely, Roots
predicative and Roots demonstrative.

We call root or radical whatever in the words of any
language or family of languages cannot be reduced
to a simpler or more original form. We assert
nothing more about these residua, we simply say,
they are ultimate3 and cannot be traced back to
simpler elements. There have been long controversies
as to whether these roots ever existed as actual
words. The answer is simple enough. From a logical
point of view, a root, as soon as it is used as a noun
or a verb, can no longer be called a root, though pho-
netically the root may be identical with the noun." But
from a purely historical point of view, there can be no
doubt that there are roots which, as far as sound is con-
cerned, remain perfectly unchanged when used as nouns.

There is another controversy, more especially with
regard to Sanskrit roots, whether they should be
represented as monosyllabic or as dissyllabic, whether